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the influence of society, they nevertheless remain the individual's peculiar possession, 
and any view of education is inadequate which, like that under consideration, tends 
to underrate or ignore their importance. The aim of social efficiency requires widen- 
ing by the inclusion of the idea of individual or personal sufficiency [p. 65]. 

There is no suggestion that such analysis as has been attempted of the 
needs of the individual to be educated is futile. On the contrary, each such 
conception makes its specific contribution to the very breadth of view for 
which the author pleads. His own conception is summarized thus: 

Each of the theories which has been considered presents a partial view of the aims 
of the school. Each, when held by persons of broad and liberal ideas, escapes most 
of the criticism levelled against it; and each, held by normal ordinary people, tends 
to lay an unwarrantable stress on some one aspect. Each contains a great deal of 
truth. Together they give a fairly complete view of what education should seek to do. 
If, therefore, we are to obtain any guidance in deciding upon curricula from a con- 
ception of educational aims, it will be necessary to take these aims as a whole into 
consideration [p. 68]. 

The problem of time-tables is dealt with, a careful adaptation of the 
schedule to the needs of the school concerned being urged. One chapter is 
given to a discussion of a group of problems — supervision, promotions, indi- 
vidual differences, home work, etc., and one chapter to "School Government." 
Finally, the provisions of the Education Act of 1018 are discussed, the changes 
which this act introduces being briefly described. While the book is written 
entirely from the point of view of the English setting of the problems con- 
sidered, the general principles of purpose and procedure which are expounded 
are as applicable to the same problems of schools otherwise organized and 
controlled. It may be read with profit by both the teacher and the 
administrator. 

Introduction to economics. — One of the important tasks of educational 
institutions is that of transmitting to the young our heritage of economic 
relationships. Just as other types of accumulated race experience are sys- 
tematically presented to rising generations, so must this be also. 

A new book 1 by Lyon and Marshall is intended to give help in this con- 
nection. "This book has been prepared for those who are beginners in the 
study of economics, or who are making their first serious study of the business 
of social living. It is an attempt to describe the way in which we live and 
work with one another in modern life in our effort to gratify our wants." 

The material of the book has been used in mimeographed form in various 
institutions. At the University of Chicago it has been used with supple- 
mentary material in a course for Freshmen. An effort is made to depict 
social structures in terms of what they do. Separate sections on value and 
distribution which appear in many texts do not appear here, since this is 
intended merely for introductory courses. 

1 Leveeett S. Lyon and Leon C. Marshall, Our Economic Organization. 
Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. x+503. 
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The book is divided into twenty-five studies, which in turn may be divided 
into three groups. Studies I-II give a bird's-eye view of the problems at 
issue. Studies III-VIII are comparative studies of modern and medieva 
industrial life. Studies IX-XXV are devoted to a direct and detailed study 
of our present economic organization. In the last group are found such 
studies as, "Machine Industry — an Example of Modern Technology," "The 
Work of Money in Economic Organization," and "Financial Institutions and 
Financial Organizations." 

The book is well organized for use as a textbook. Each study begins 
with a statement of its purposes. At the end of each study are given lists of 
approximately thirty problems and selected references. Numerous tables and 
illustrations appear throughout. The book is written in easy, direct style, 
which is well adapted to secondary-school or junior-college students. 



Scientific studies in education. — The results of a number of important 
investigations of interest are presented in the report just issued by the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 1 Part I is a report of the Committee 
on New Materials for Instruction. The materials presented consist of descrip- 
tions of 295 projects which have been successfully used in classrooms. The 
projects are grouped into five large divisions as follows: "New Materials for 
the Kindergarten," "New Materials for the Primary Grades," "New Materials 
for Grades IV, V, and VI," "New Materials for the Junior High School," and 
''New Materials for Special Classes." In the first group we find such pro- 
jects as "A Kindergarten Circus" and "A Mother Goose Show." In the 
fourth group the following are typical: "A Cleanliness Campaign" and "A 
Clearing House." The projects are not described in great detail, but enough 
of the essential features of each are given to make the descriptions suggestive. 
There is in addition a bibliography of the project method in the elementary 
school, in the junior high school, and in the high school. This bibliography 
contains 394 references which are suitably classified under such headings as, 
"Philosophical and Psychological Foundations," "Definitions," and "Tech- 
nique and Administration." 

Part II is the report of the Committee on Silent Reading. The report 
is given in two sections. The first section deals with investigations which 
present data bearing on the problem of reading, and the second contains 
examples of concrete exercises which have been actually tried in the class- 
room. Section 2 is very brief, containing only a sampling of exercises, the 
exercises given having been used at Detroit, Denver, Cedar Rapids, Racine, 
and Iowa City. Some of the investigations reported in Section 1 are "Fac- 
tors Affecting Results in Primary Reading," "Controlling Factors in the 

* The Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I, 
"New Materials of Instruction — Second Report by the Society's Committee." Pp. 
xv+235. $1.20. Part II, "Report of the Society's Committee on Silent Reading." 
Pp. ix+172. $1.00. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1921. 



